THE GREAT REWARD.   I. POETRY

anparalleled wealth of imagery shows itself, above
all, in that royal use of metaphor, which is the most
iistinguishing quality of his style, and which
Aristotle described, as the surest mark of genius.
eHe could not speak but a figure came/ His
thought passes from metaphor to metaphor, each
of them bringing a glint of colour and suggestion,
and forming an iridescent, or a dark and shadowy,
background to the scenes depicted. These meta-
phors he draws from every source, from trees, from
flowers, from the sea and clouds, and seasons,
and from the simplest, humblest things of the
house or farm, from domestic animals, cats and
dogs, or from the nobler creatures of the wild, from
eagles, deer and lions or fierce tigers, and above all
from the features and movements of the human
body. He even brings to life the half-obliterated
images of popular idiom, each with a figure or
action, a shade of feeling of its own, which, as
Maeterlinck pointed out, no translator is able to
translate to another language.

Shakespeare does not confine himself, like many
poets, only to visual images; he makes use of
impressions from the other senses, the senses of smell
and hearing; and seems to have been especially
fond of images of reverberating sound, trumpets and
horns and the baying of hounds echoing from afar.
Motor images as they are called, sensations of effort,
strain, movement, of rushing winds or horses, are
frequent in .his poetry, and also of the tides and the
surges of the sea (f suree' is a favourite wnrrl with